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out by his teachers. It does not mean, as might be
supposed, that he had already an insight into the
weakness of the School-philosophy. When, long after-
wards, he is vehemently denouncing Scholasticism, and
helping to complete its overthrow, he shows little real
acquaintance with the object of his scorn;1 and least
of all is there reason to think of him as turning away
from the traditional doctrine with a conscious purpose
now. There is no sign that, like Descartes about the
same age, he was weighed down with the burden of
thought. Oxford gave him no preparation for the work
of his life, but neither does he seem to have passed out
from under the academic system with anything of that
high dissatisfaction which other leaders of thought in
the coming time were then carrying with them into
the world. It is therefore unnecessary to dwell longer
upon this first stage of his experience. As far as can
now bo made out, it may be doubted whether, as an
undergraduate, he would be introduced at all to the
study (in scholastic paraphrase) of the Aristotelian phy-
sics and metaphysics, and whether he was not refer-
ring back to these early days the impressions of a much
later time; but the point is of no importance. He was
neither lost to Scholasticism nor gained to anything else
at the university. It was upon the broader field of

1 He occasionally quotes Suarcz, and had evidently looked into the
works of tliis last great representative (d. 1617) of Scholasticism ; lie
may also have turned over the pages of Peter the Lombard and John
Duns Scotus before saying (B., vi. 214) that any one not knowing
their design of advancing the Papal authority would judge them " to
have been two of the most egregious blockheads in the world, so
obscure and senseless are their writings;" Thomas Aquinas is just
mentioned. In general, he only says more forcibly what every one
was then saying of the Schoolmen.